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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Franzosische Studien, Herausgegeben von G. KOrting und E. Koschwitz. 
Ill Band. 5 Heft. Heilbronn, Henninger. 

The French Academy, in its celebrated dictionary, from the first edition in 
1694 down to the present time, has set up a code of language which has often 
seriously disturbed the natural relation of pronunciation to orthography. Their 
decrees have perpetuated certain imperfections of orthography that are contrary 
to all logic, and which would have disappeared from the language long since 
had the fundamental doctrine that orthographic differences should correspond 
to phonetic differences been left to drift along its own course without any 
interference. This doctrine was clearly developed in the old language, as has 
been shown by a careful study of assonance, the importance of which is thus 
manifest as indicating the pronunciation of the author for that time. Of course, 
then, those assonances must be oldest which conform nearest to the primitive 
orthography, and for Old French the laws of their development and historic 
growth have been frequently set forth and their variations noted, both for 
different authors of the same epoch, and for widely separated periods of the 
language. These are so abundant and varied, and so full of interest to the 
student of pronunciation, that one of the ablest Romance scholars, Gaston Paris, 
is now preparing for us a Dictionnaire des assonances. But while the details 
of versification, from the earliest Low Latin sequences of the middle ages down 
through the whole Old French period to the passage of assonance into rhyme, 
have been worked out with patient care, this subject has been almost wholly 
neglected for certain other members of the Romance group of languages. It 
is, therefore, with great pleasure that we notice here the first definite and 
detailed presentation of Provencal assonance for the celebrated Girart de 
Rossilho legend — Die Assonanzen im Girart von Rossillon, nach alien erreich- 
baren Handschriften bearbeitet von Konrad Milller. 

In treading upon wholly unknown ground, where every step forward is beset 
with the greatest difficulties, it is one of the strongest evidences of conscientious 
scruple that the pioneer should be modest, and the writer of the paper before 
us has the good taste to only claim for his labor the merit of having given us 
his material in the best possible completeness, with the attempt, here and there, 
at a solution of certain questions of versification that have hitherto been 
untouched, and the suggestion of many more which he feels himself unable to 
attack. 

For the arrangement and distribution of his material the reader will find 
that the author has followed Rambeau in his Assonanzen des Oxforder Textes 
der Chanson de Roland, Halle, 1878, that is, the vowels a, e, 0, u are treated, 
respectively, for open and closed syllables, for following nasal and, with 
exception of i, for following j'-element. His work is prefaced by a reinvestiga- 
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tion of the much-vexed MS-problem, in the solution of which, with reference 
to their language and relations, he sides with Profs. FBrster (Roman-Stud. V 
95 seq.) and Stengel (Jahrbuch XII 119 seq.), who maintain that parts of the 
Oxford Codex are interpolations by a later hand, in opposition to Paul Meyer, 
who draws precisely upon these parts to prove the identity of origin of two of 
the most important MSS of this epic. 

The general results obtained by the writer from his investigation of the 
assonance may be summed up about as follows : This epic was originally 
composed in neither pure Provencal nor pure French, but in a mixed language, 
which must be supposed for the first cast of this Roman, just as for the Croisade 
contre les Albigeois, for Daurel, Beton and Aigar. The essential characteris- 
tics of such a mixed dialect have been determined for the eastern branch of it, 
by Ascoli in his Arch. Glott. Ill, Schizzi Francoprovenzali, which extended in 
the beginning along the whole boundary line between the Langue d'oc and 
Langue d'oi'l territories, and is preserved to us in a number of scattered linguis- 
tic remnants outside of the above-mentioned epic productions. The disappear- 
ance of this species from the main body of the literature of that time is attributed 
to the overwhelming influence of the Limousin court language, which had 
become so popular with the Troubadors as to be characterized the dreg Limosi, 
the development of which was wholly similar to what took place two hundred 
years later for the Isle de France. To this influence must also be ascribed the 
difference of language which exists between the MSS of these fragmentary 
epics on the one hand and those of the rhymed compositions on the other. As 
to the question whether these epics preserved to us contain one and the same 
dialect variety, or whether different dialects show themselves in this mixed 
Franco-provencal speech, M. holds to the latter view, and supports it with 
abundant proof throughout the course of his work. Daurel and the Croisade, 
for example, belong to the western group, while Aigar and Girart are assigned 
to the eastern division of the linguistic medley. The difference between Aigar 
and Girart consists principally in the characteristic treatment of e (e, 2) and 
in the latter, which separates it sharply from the other three texts. 

Everything pertaining to this celebrated Girart Roman has been clouded in 
such mystery that, notwithstanding the large number of works published on 
the subject, little has been done to clear up the uncertainty which clings about 
its origin both in point of history and language. The present contribution has 
thrown decided light on the latter of these difficult problems, and has inciden- 
tally given us many interesting details concerning the more exact relations of 
the Provencal dialects, and especially those varieties that make up the belt of 
mixed speech lying along the border line of the Langue d'oc and Langue d'oi'l 
species. 

6 Heft. 

It is now about ten years since the modern school of young grammarians, 
among whom stand Paul, Brugman and Osthoff as chief representatives to-day, 
began to make its influence specially felt in Germany in opposition to the 
analytical processes and dissecting mania of the old advocates of descriptive 
grammar. Their fundamental doctrine, that all phonetic change takes place 
according to absolute and inviolable laws, was boldly stated and developed 
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with such breadth of view and extraordinary results that it has given a vivifying 
impulse to the new departure. By the introduction of psychology into their 
linguistic investigations they have assigned to its proper sphere the important 
principle of analogy in the formation of human speech. This psychological 
factor leads to the direct counterpart of the anatomical method, and enables us 
to fix more definitely the physiological limitations of phonetic law, all apparent 
exceptions to which must be explained, according to the new school tenets, in 
conformity with strictly psychological processes. A succinct and clear metho- 
dology founded in the system followed by these modern grammarians may be 
found in Paul's Principien der Sprachgeschichte, Halle, 1880, and it is in 
accordance with the principles there laid down that an enthusiastic disciple 
of the new faith gives us an interesting paper with the following title : Unor- 
ganische Lautvertretung innerhalb der formalen Entwickelung des Franzosi- 
schen Verbalstammes, von Dietrich Behrens. 

In the first volume of his grammar Diez recognized the strong tendency to 
analogical creations in the Romance languages, but he failed to see the impor- 
tance and extent of it for special grammar categories. In the French verb, for 
example, there is a great difference between the stem-syllables of the old and 
modern language, and in many cases the deviations in the latter from the 
legitimate phonetic type can only be explained by the process of form-associa- 
tion. As the pivotal point around which all vowel and consonantal change 
takes place, the accent becomes the source of ablaut in the French verb. Out 
of the twofold process of development — the tendency to differentiation of the 
stem elements by changing accent in the first place, and afterwards the natural 
impulse of the language towards uniformity — spring most of the new formations 
in its morphology, and these new forms are not confined exclusively within the 
narrow limits of one and the same given class, but are often the products of two 
or more co-ordinated types of the verb system. 

The writer of the article just mentioned comes to his work with an extensive 
dialect knowledge, and for his material draws upon the old charts, chartularies, 
Libri costumarum, chronicles, Royal ordinances, etc., all of which belong to 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the systematic and com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject-matter this paper offers us a striking contrast 
to a large class of its kind, and as it bears a lexical character, the single verb 
querir will suffice to illustrate the excellent method here followed. The tendency 
to form-analogy becomes manifest in the early historic growth of this verb, of 
which we have examples in the XIII century, and especially since the XIV 
century, wherein the Picard and French seek to produce uniformity in accor- 
dance with the accented flexional endings, whereas the more eastern dialects 
obtain the same result in conformity with the stem-accented forms. It is thus 
that our author sharply separates the varying dialect species, anfl traces, as far 
as it is possible to do from the limited number of his original sources, the 
history of the different type-idioms that go to make up our present composite 
verb-system. Certain parts of a given class, he sometimes finds, have under- 
gone only partial influence of the analogical principle, thus mixing original 
with borrowed characteristics, while others are subject to pretty close rule of 
interchange between the strong and weak formations, that is, the analogical 
type follows in some cases the strong verb forms throughout, and in other cases 
they take on the weak verb forms. 
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For the strong perfects the writer sets apart a special division in his work, 
since they occupy an exceptional position, and have as their basis in Latin an 
already modified present stem. A few interesting results obtained for this 
class are worthy of note, viz. the second person singular of such modern prae- 
terita as vins (venir), tins (tenir) — in the old language ven-is, ten-is, respec- 
tively—have passed through the intermediate forms veins, teins, before reach- 
ing the present contracted stage. So, too, with the corresponding stem-vowel 
forms for the first and second persons plural. The limits of this transformation 
period, in which venis, through veins, passed into vins, are put down from 

I450-I55°- 

Again, for perfects of which oi (habui) is a representative (for example, poi 
pavi, ploi placui, poi potui, soi sapui, toi tacui), four distinct conjugational types 
are traced in the dialects that throw much light on the mode of growth of the 
Modern French so-called irregular forms. For the singular, we have (1) oi ous 
out, (2) oi eus ot, (3) euch eus eut, (4) an awis aut — the plurals of which are oumes 
otistes ourent, eumes eustes orent, eumes eustes eurent, awimes awistes aurent. No. 
1 represents the Norman type ; No. 2 comes up in most non-Norman documents ; 
while Nos. 3 and 4 are dialect productions of the north and northeast. In and 
round about Amiens particularly is to be found the original home of the eu- 
diphthong species, which afterwards spread and became very abundant through- 
out the north. A forcible illustration of the passage, by analogy, from one 
grammar category to another presents itself in the sigma-perfects of such verbs 
as prendre (pris), mettre (mis), dire (dis), etc. The theory generally held with 
reference to this class is that the second person singular of the modern language 
is an analogical formation on the third singular, that is, Old French pris, pres-is, 
prist = modern pris, pris, prit, by the simple syncopation of medial s in presis 
and the contraction of preis to pris. The sibilant never falls out, however, in 
such cases in French, and hence the forms preis, preimes, preistes would become 
unexplainable by this hypothesis, but acccording to B.'s investigation these si- 
perfects have passed over into the class of «-perfects, that give the regular 
model vi (vidi) ve-is vit, and by analogy to it we have our present second person 
singular, and first and second persons plural. 

In the same way a number of perfects that originally belong to the sigma 
division have passed over within the literary period into the »;-class, or settled 
down altogether in the weak verb conjugation. 

The author adds two very full alphabetical registers to his work, one for all 
the verbs, the other for all nouns and adjectives treated in it. 

One only has to glance through such a contribution as this to recognize the 
great difficulty of writing to-day a general historical French grammar that shall 
in any degree represent the present status of the science. Diez troubled him- 
self very little about dialect influence in the production of grammar forms, 
being satisfied to set down the resemblances to or deviations from the Latin, 
but the grammarian of the present is expected to trace the tangled threads of 
each dialect variety that helps to form the complex texture of the modern lin- 
guistic fabric. To this end the paper before us is a most valuable auxiliary, 
and will do much, without doubt, to stimulate further research in the rich field 
of dialect effects upon the composite body of our modern grammar. 
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7 Heft. 

Old French syntax has been the subject of investigation in a long series of 
monographs that present us with the laws of word-position for a given, isolated 
period of the language and for a certain author, without in any way establish- 
ing his relation to his times, and often without even mentioning the model 
types of expression of the mother-tongue which were his constant companions. 
That these special studies were the necessary forerunners to a general system 
of syntax is evident, but that they only give us a partial and, for the most part, 
a very imperfect idea of the complex phenomena out of which they naturally 
grew up is manifest to any one who, through them, attempts to get at the philo- 
sophy of thought-expression for any particular phase of the language which 
they claim to represent. The tendencies of language are so diverse and 
depend so much upon the varying products of intelligence, developed out of 
what is gathered from those about us, that the characteristic coloring of an 
author's phrase can only be appreciated in many cases by a study of his inner 
life as the result of all the changing influences of his epoch. It is for this 
reason that the separate treatises just mentioned often seem to give us contra- 
dictory results, in only tracing the rich and varied growth of the Old French 
sentence for the individual author ; but these discrepancies either disappear 
altogether, or are reduced to a few peculiarities of special style, when each 
literary monument is considered as a simple factor, a single link in the chain 
that binds the historic traditions of the mother-tongue to the set and rigid for- 
mula of the modern idiom. The differentiating tendencies of the Old French 
in the earliest stages of its structural development are so numerous, the modes 
of expression often so naive and original, that the collection of them into a 
well-rounded, systematic whole, so that they may be viewed from the stand- 
point of a more general word-relation, cannot fail, I think, to be of interest to 
many scholars who are not versed in the details of this particular branch of 
syntax. For the student of Latin, especially, does this early period of modern 
phrase-building offer a rich source for fruitful research, in that he may frequently 
find here the more logical, natural expression of thought — the so-called excep- 
tions to rule — highly developed, but of which he has only the meagre traces 
in the artificial constructions of the classic writers. It is, therefore, with 
pleasure that we greet any attempt to give us a general survey of word-relation, 
for however limited a period it may be, of this transition stage between the 
latest Low Latin usages and the more settled forms of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Such is the little work of fifty-six octavo pages published as the 
last number of Vol. Ill of the Franzosische Studien — Die Wortstellung in den 
altesten franzosischen Sprachdenkmalern, von Bernard Vollker — in which 
the author covers the field for all the most important monuments of the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries, that is, LesSerments de Strasbourg, Cantilene de 
Sainte Eulalie, Fragment de Valenciennes, Passion du Christ, Vie de Saint 
Le'ger, Vie de Saint Alexis, Gormond et Isembard, and the Chanson de Roland. 

For all cases where these texts do not agree in their word arrangement, each 
one is treated separately, and note carefully taken as to whether a given pecu- 
liarity is due to assonance or some other probable cause, and whether it has 
continued to live as a typical or exceptional form in the later language. For 
the method of investigation we find here many points taken from Morf s Wort- 
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stellung im Rolandsliede, but for the real division and distribution of his mate- 
rial the author depends on the system adopted by Prof. Korting of Mttnster in 
his Franzos. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1872. An interesting feature throughout the 
work is the precise way in which, when we have two varying constructions 
belonging to the same grammar category, the percentage of each and their 
changing relations for each individual document are stated. Thus in the 
Latin, as we know, the personal pronoun subject was indicated, as a rule, by 
the terminations of the verbal predicate, while in modern French the constant 
use of the pronominal subject is required. Here the Old French holds a 
middle position between these two, and in its oldest period shows a strong prefer- 
ence for the Latin usage, especially in dependent clauses. For principal 
clauses the constructions nearly balance, as is seen by the results of V.'s inves- 
tigation, viz : 

Omitted. 

50 per cent. 

46 

51 
46 
38 
40 
33 

In these literary monuments of the Old French, however, the language can- 
not be considered as identical with the folkspeech, since their authors in 
many cases not only read and wrote Latin, but also thought in it, and hence, 
however exact the results may be for the texts that have come down to us, we 
may presume that the differences of construction were much less marked and 
the speech more uniform among the people. What Schlickum discovered with 
reference to the inversion of the subject for the thirteenth century French of 
Aucassin and Nicolete is here confirmed by the tenth and eleventh century 
language, that is, that no such thing exists as arbitrary inversion, but that it is 
dependent upon fixed rules, which, though not so absolute and inviolable as in 
A. and N., yet hold their sway with rigid force for certain well-defined posi- 
tions. As the narrative flows on in this early stage of the language by princi- 
pal clauses of limited compass the inverted order is much more frequently 
developed here than in the subordinate clauses, which number only about half 
as many examples as the former. No trace is yet found of that species of 
inversion so common to Modern French, where in an interrogative sentence 
the substantival subject is expressed at the beginning and then taken up again 
after the verb by a pronoun : e. g. Le doge . . . n'a-t-i/ plus rien a dire ? 

Marx, in his Wortstellung bei Joinville (XIII century), fails to notice a mode 
of treatment of the relative prononn which characterizes in a forcible manner 
the Old as contradistinguished from the Modern French according to V.'s 
investigation. Where the subordinate clause is introduced by the relative, 
which in the later language has a decided predilection for post-position with 
reference to the verb, in the earlier idiom a very strong tendency is shown 
against this freedom. In fact, we only find here pre-position, except in cases 
where, for metrical reasons, another distribution of the phrase elements is con- 
ditioned. 
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Both in its mode of dealing with predicative attributes and in the relation 
of object to verb the French language up to the end of the eleventh century 
(epoch of composition of the Clermont documents, Passion and St. Leger) 
shows a most decided tendency to make them always precede the verb. Here 
we recognize Latin influence as the basis of construction, from which the lan- 
guage in the course of time cut loose, and finally the object receives its char- 
acteristic position after the verb — an arrangement of the phrase elements 
necessitated by the complete disappearance of flexional endings. For the first 
five texts examined the average relation stands (object -J- verb) 97: 56 (verb-|- 
object). In the Passion we find it reduces to 56 : 30, while a little later in the St. 
Leger the difference becomes still less, 30 : 20, and finally, half a century further on 
— middle of the eleventh century — the order is inverted and the Alexis gives us 
43: 87, wherein we see that the language has acquired more stability, a more 
constant, definite shape, and is rapidly nearing the Modern French type. 

For the construction of the adjective we find a confirmation of Diez' and 
Kriiger's assertion, in opposition to Morf, that the tendency of the Old French 
is towards pre-position, which takes place almost universally in the oldest 
poetic compositions. Traces, however, of the Modern French post-position 
rule appear in the later compositions of this period, and particularly in the 
Chanson de Roland (end of the XI century), while in Joinville (XIII century) 
the present usage has become fully established. 

For the adverb a striking contrast to the modern rule presents itself here in 
that it always shows a certain mobility in reference to position, but notwith- 
standing this changeable nature it always keeps up a close relation to the 
primitive word to which it refers, and in a great majority of cases precedes it. 
It is to the first half of the twelfth century that we have to assign the change 
of position for the adverbial attributes, as in the Chanson de Roland pre-posi- 
tion is predominant, while in Crestien de Troyes (XIII century) the Modern 
French post-position has become richly developed. 

The writer of this paper promises us another soon, which shall continue the 
work on down through the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and thus give us a 
complete system of Old French syntax. The principal merit of his contribu- 
tion is its general character. In it he has acted rather the part of compiler, 
throwing together and succinctly stating results of research and observations 
scattered through a large number of special treatises. The sharp contrast to 
or agreement with the Modern French syntax is noted with care, but the 
student who is not familiar with the older stage of the language will find the 
lack of examples a very great disadvantage for comparative study. References 
are given in abundance, and yet but few citations, which will make any practi- 
cal use of it clumsy and unsatisfactory. The Latin construction, too, is fre- 
quently called up by way of illustration, but here again all examples are wanting, 
and the force of the illustration is much weakened or lost altogether in the effort 
to seek out the cognate word arrangement. No mention whatever is made of 
similar forms of sentence in the other Romance languages. In spite of all 
these minor imperfections, however, both the Romance scholar in particular 
and the general student of syntax will welcome this little work as a valuable 
help towards filling in one more important gap in our knowledge of the char- 
acteristic modes of expression belonging to a special domain of human thought. 

A. M. Elliott. 



